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The Republic of Colombia occupies ap- 
proximately 440,000 square miles at the north- 
western corner of South America. Slightly larger 
than Texas and California combined, it is the 
fourth largest of the South American republics. 
Its population is estimated at 14.8 million, ap- 
proximately the same as that of California. 


General Rinne 


Colombia has perhaps the best balanced 
economic resources in Latin America. Principal 
products are coffee, cattle, petroleum, bananas, 
textiles, steel, cement, gold, platinum, emeralds, 
cotton, sugarcane, corn, and salt. During the 
past 30 years, both industrial production and ag- 
ricultural output have risen, the former more 
rapidly than the latter. The country has been 
suffering from inflation for some time, but the 
rate of price increases has been slowing down 
in the past few years. Continued dependence on 
a single commodity--coffee--as the mainstay of 
its economy is probably Colombia’s most criti- 
cal economic weakness. 


Education and Health 


Housing and sanitary conditions are inade- 
quate in many parts of the country, despite con- 
tinued efforts toward improvement. Also, the 
school system is not adequate to provide for the 
educational needs of the rapidly growing popula- 
tion. 


Labor Force and Productivity 


It is estimated that about 48 million Co- 
lombians are in the labor force, a little less than 
half of them in agriculture Skilled personnel is 
scarce Average labor productivity has been in- 
creasing, but only at a slow rate and still re- 
mains low, compared with that of the more de- 
veloped countries. Colombia has followed an 
austerity program in recent years in order to 
stabilize its balance of payments and restore its 
economy, and this has necessitated regulations 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN COLOMBIA 


limiting the importation of machinery which, in 
turn, has hampered efforts to raise productivity. 
Increased attention is being given to developing 
the Colombian worker’s efficiency by improving 
his vocational training as well as his health, 
sanitary, and nutritional conditions. In, addition, 
leading industrialists have established a Na- 
tional Institute of Administration which offers 
courses designed to overcome managerial weak- 
nesses which have been impeding the growth of 
labor productivity. 


Labor Legislation 


Labor relations, as well as unions and em- 
ployers’ associations, are regulated in great de- 
tail by the 1950 Labor Code and supplementary 
statutes. Individual as well as collective bar- 
gaining, thus, is limited, by and large, to nego- 
tiations over terms more favorable to employees 
or their organizations than those laid down in 
the Labor Code. Moreover, a social insurance 
law of 1946. provides for the gradual establish- 
ment of -a comprehensive compulsory insurance 
system, including family allowances. However, 
only one plan--nonoccupational sickness and 
maternity insurance--is as yet operative, and 
this is in effect in only some geographic areas. 
To the extent to which social risks are not yet 
assumed by social insurance, most employers 
are required by the Labor Code to cover them at 
their own expense in the form of supplementary 
(fringe) benefits. 


Wages, Earnings, and Fringe Benefits 


Workers’ pay consists of direct wages, pre- 
mium payments, and a large number of supple- 
mentary benefits. Premiums include, in addition 
to overtime and special pay for Sunday and holi- 
day work, payment of the normal daily wage for 
Sundays not worked. Statutory supplementary 
benefits include workmen’s compensation, bene- 
fits for disability due to nonoccupational sick- 
ness, maternity benefits, annual paid leave, 
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transportation | benefits, free footwear and over- 
alls, group life insurance, a service. ‘ bonus, 
school and specialized. training benefits, ser 
verance pay, retirement or o d-age pensions, and 
funeral expenses. The total cost of these bene- 
fits ranges, from 50 to 80 percent of the direct 
wage. The minimum wage and the adjustment of 
wages to changes in the cost of living are regu- 
lated by law, as are the other benefits mentioned 
above. 


Hours of Work 


The regular hours of work are 8 per day and 
48 per week. All employees are entitled to pay, 
not only for, the Sundays but also for the 18 of- 
ficial holidays on which they do not work. Owing 
to these leaves with pay and other leave bene- 
fits, about 10 percent of the 53 weekly hours for 
which manufacturers pay compensation are hours 
not worked. 


Labor Unions 


‘Considerably more wage earners than 
salaried employees are unionized, and unionism 
is much stronger in urban than in rural areas. 
Total union membership probably does not ex- 
ceed 325,000, or approximately 13 to 14 percent 
of the wage and salary earners. Two central 
union organizations exist: the Union of Colom- 
bian Workers (UTC) and the Colombian Confeder- 
‘ation of Workers (CTC). Both of these central 
organizations are affiliated with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and 
its Western; Hemisphere branch,. the Inter Ameri~ 
can Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT). 

_. The. following International Trade Secre- 
tariats (ITS) have affiliates in Colombia: The 
International | Federation of Petroleum Workers; 
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International Federation of Plantation.-Agricul - 
tural ,and, Allied Workers; International, Metal- 
workers’. Federation; , International. . Transport 
Workers’ Federation; International ..;Union....of 
Food, Drink, and .Tobacco Workers’ Associa: 
tions; and the Postal, Telegraph. and Telephone 
International. 

The International Federation of Powthons 
Workers has established its Latin ,Americag.af; 
fice in Bogota. 
Employers’ Associations ‘piste 

Employers’ associations specializing, in 
the. handling of labor problems .do. nat. exist: in 
Colombia, Employers, rather,;,are organized in 
business organizations.such.as the National! As: 
sociation of Industrialists. (ANDI), the',National 


Federation of Merchants (FENALCO), .and.jthe 


National Association.of, Coffee Growers. 


Collective Bargaining ond inducteiel, Cisnntne. 


The unions rely primarily , on colleotive 
bargaining in their dealings with employers. Up- 


wards of 500,000 employees are:coveredidirectly. 


by collective agreements. If collective bargain- 
ing fails to settle controversies, the parties must 
submit the issues. still,in dispute to. compulsory. 


conciliation before a .strike may :.be -calledi: 
Government employees and employees .engaged 
that: is, activities which, 
tend to provide necessities of general interest;, 


in ‘‘public. services, 


do not have the right to strike. Their disputes 


must be settled through. compulsory arbitration. ; 
Though no strike statistics are available, indica- 
tions are that many strikes, some of. them seri- 
ous, have occurred in recent years,-inyol ving pri- 
marily matters such as wages, supplementary, 
benefits, job stability, and managerial prerogatives. 
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Canada 

Technical and Vocational Training Dis- 
cussed. On May 9, and 10, a national conference 
on technological training was held in Ottawa, 
under the chairmanship of Deputy Minister of 
Labour Haythorne. Attended by a broadly repre- 
sentative. group of people interested in the field, 
the conference considered what is for Canada a 
relatively new area, the training of high school 
graduates as technicians. This training would 
place the worker in an educational category be- 
tween skilled workers and graduate engineers and 
scientists. Tue principal recommendation of the 
conference was that there be national standards 
and a nationally recognized diploma for gradua- 
tion after 3 years of post-high-school study as a 
technician or technologist--U.S. Embassy, 
Ottawa. 


Labor Market Developments Outlined. The 
size of the labor force and the number of unem- 
ployed in Canada are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

The gain in employment during the second 
quarter of 1961 throughout Canada was well 
above the average of the past several years, with 
the gains distributed among virtually all indus- 
tries. Unemployment in June was still higher 


than a year earlier, however. Beginning in Feb- 
ruary 1961, employment in agriculture was con- 
sistently above that of the preceding year. The 
increase, though mainly comprised of unpaid 
family workers in the Atlantic region, Quebec, 
and the Prairie Provinces, reversed a long-term 
decline in agricultural employment.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Ottawa. 


Austria 


Unemployment at Alltime Low. The number 
of registered unemployed persons at the end of 
July 1961 dropped to approximately 1.5 percent 
of the wage and salary earning labor force--an 
alltime low for the post World War II period. 
There were nearly three job openings for every 
male applicant.--U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Belgium 


Family Allowances for Self-Employed In- 
creased. The family allowances received by the 
self-employed, as well as their monthly rates of 
contribution to the program, have been increased 
by a Royal Decree issued August 11, 1961. The 
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L f 

abor force Unemployed lecnaheinhine Unemployed as 

- percent of labor 

Week ending percent of labor f ll 

‘ In thousands force Kg pene Y 
adjusted) 

ooo A, nr ee 6, 396 693 10.8 7.8 
February 18... .. .....- oss: 6, 363 719 11.3 7.9 
DN BOD ees io 4 sharin Hie oe 6, 353 705 11.1 7.8 
AI as set shstnteipaiieaatoctls Sonal i 6, 440 622 9.7 7.6 
RM nares shih ok Geen eile. 6, 542 457 7.0 7.6 
June lls testcase on sete en ens 6, 592 370 5.6 7.4 














1 Includes the first 3 months of 1961 to show re- 
vised seasonally adjusted percentages of unemployed. 


3 


2 Public schools in Canada let out at the end of 


June; colleges and universities usually in May. 
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old and new monthly rates of allowance are 
shown in the following tabulation: 


Old rate New rate 





(In Belgian francs!) 

idee wild i iss) acpi». csspistactidess 900 1,020 
Second child... .. 0.00.0... 1, 020 1, 200 
Third child... ate Sede. BSD 2, 190 
Fourth child... ees» Hoary DARKO 3, 120 
Fifth child oud succeeding: 

children.. Was. warani che SRD 4,020 

1 1 BF=US$0.62. 


The monthly contribution rates are gradu- 
ated according to income. They have been in- 
creased by amounts ranging from about 300 per- 
cent in the lowest income category to about 90 
percent in the highest. The Government justified 
these increases (the first since 1953) on the 
grounds that they are needed not only to cover 
the higher allowances, but also to eliminate the 
deficit in the program, which last year amounted 
to about 160 million francs (US$3.2 million),--U.S. 
Embassy. Brussels. 


Denmark 


Unemployment Reaches Record Low. Of- 
ficial unemployment statistics for June 1961 
showed a rate of 1.2 percent of the entire in- 
sured work force (774,005)--the lowest rate on 
record since 1940, when the Danish Statistical 
Department began its present method of calculat- 
ing unemployment. More than half of the unem- 
ployed were unskilled.--U.S. Embassy, Copen- 
hagen. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Labor and Wage Study of Ruhr Coal Mining 
Area Released. A comparative study of develop- 
ments in Ruhr coal mining between March 1957 
and March 1961, recently released by the Statis- 
tical Office of North Rhine-Westphalia, indicates 
that the total mine labor force of this Land 
(State) has decreased during the 4-year period 
by nearly 20 percent. This contrasts with a la- 
bor force increase of 7 percent in all other indus- 
tries of the Land, excluding the building indus- 


try. The average monthly income of laborers and 
white-collar workers in Rhuhr mining increased 
from DM540 (US$135) to DM656 (US$164) while 
the average monthly income in other industries 
rose to DM640 (US$160). The miners’ differential 
in earnings over all other industrial laborers 
(11.7 percent in 1957) has now dropped to 2.7 
percent.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Agricultural Labor Force Declines. Re- 
sults of the 1960 Agricultural Census necessi- 
tated a revision of earlier data regarding the de- 
cline in the agricultural labor force. According 
to a previous report, the number of wage earners 
permanently employed in agriculture was esti- 
mated at 430,000 in 1960. The census revealed 
that the actual number was 316,000. Thus, the 
number of agricultural workers has declined by 
70 percent--considerably more thaa had been 
previously reported. The number of permanent 
farm family workers fell by about one-third be- 
tween 1949 and 1960. The decline particularly 
affected the labor force of smaller farms.--U.S. 
Embassy, Bonn. 


Workers’ Sickness Insurance Benefits In- 
creased. On May 31, 1961, the Bundestag 
amended the law regulating sick leave payments 
for manual workers. Its major provisions, effec- 
tive August 1, 1961, are as follows: 

Sick leave payments for manual workers 
during the first 6 weeks of sickness now amount 
to 100 percent of the worker’s net earnings and 
are granted in the form of cash benefits from the 
sickness insurance funds (65 to 75 percent of net 
earnings, depending upon family status) plus a 
supplementary employer’s compensation to make 
up for the difference; 

Payment of cash benefits (65 to 75 percent 
of net earnings, as above) from the sickness in- 
surance funds is extended from a maximum of 26 
weeks to a maximum of 78 weeks (under previous 
regulations, cash benefits after the sixth week 
were reduced to about 50 percent of the worker’s 
earnings and as a rule terminated at the end of 
26 weeks); 

The waiting period (before sick leave pay- 
ments start) is in most cases reduced from 2 
days to 1 day} there is no waiting period in the 
case of work incapacity resulting from industrial 
accidents or occupational diseases; 
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To cover the higher expenditures necessi- 
tated by the new provisions, the sickness in- 
surance funds are authorized to raise the maxi- 
mum rate of sickness insurance contributions 
(shared equally by employer and employee and 
established by the individual sickness insurance 
fund) from 9 percent to 11 percent of the worker's 
“basic eamaings,’’ to a ceiling of DM660 
(US$165) monthly, as before.--U.S. Embassy, 


Bonn. 


Bill To Extend Family Allowances Ap- 
proved. A ‘‘Bill To Extend Child Allowances to 
Families with Two Children and To Establish a 
Child Allowance Fund’’ was passed by the 
Bundestag on June 29, 1961. The new law pro- 
vides that, effective April 1, 1961, an allowance 
of DM25 (US$6.25) monthly will be paid for the 
second child to families whose monthly income 
does not exceed DM600 (US$150). The first pay- 
ment, covering the period from April through 
September 1961, was made in early September. 
Applications must be submitted to the appro- 
priate labor offices. 

The system will be administered by a spe- 
cial Child Allowance Fund attached to the Fed- 
eral Institute for Labor Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for implementing the law. Total 
annual costs are estimated at DM616 million 
(US$154 million), to be covered by Federal 
Government revenues. 

Existing legislation already provides for 
family allowances of DM40 (US$10) a month per 
child beginning with the third, irrespective of 
the family’s income. This system, which is ad- 
ministered by special Family Equalization Funds 
and financed out of employer contributions, will 
femain unchanged for the present.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Bonn. 


Italy 


Improvement Shown in Italian Standard of 
Living Over the Past Decade. The Italian econo- 
my as a whole has made noteworthy progress over 
the past 10 years. From 1950 to 1960, both the 
Gross National Product at current prices and the 
index of industrial production have more than 
doubled, rising 129 and 138 percent, respectively. 
The relationship between advances in such indi- 


cators for a given country and improvements, if 
any, in the well-being of its population is not al- 
ways readily apparent. A few of the more con- 
spicuous ways in which the Italian people have 
improved their economic position over the past 
decade are indicated below. 

Even though the resident population in- 
creased by roughly 10 percent between 1950 and 
1960, the per capita share of GNP at current 
Prices more than doubled (a 110-percent increase) 
to reach 386,633.80 lire (US$623) in the latter 
year. Data for valid comparisons over the same 
period are inadequate, but enough information has 
been collected to indicate that the individual 
Italian has become progressively better off in 
terms of what he has consumed, what he has ac- 
quired, and what recreational opportunities have 
been available to him. For example, personal ex- 
penditures in various categories showed the 
following increases from 1952 to 1960: 





Percent 
increase 
BOW greta ii iis Le HERR 50 
Tobacco... ee etd Vehaies 68 
Clothing oe onmet iene. Mos 35 
Durable goods for household ad 
personal use.. sti 5 nthe nis 114 
Nondurables and personal 5 services.. 58 
Entertainment.. a idhd cena hv bv ask a 56 


Note: Based on iii for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC ) statistics. 


More specific data regarding the availabili- 
ty and use of selected conveniences show the 
following: 

The number of telephones installed in ur- 
ban areas nearly trebled for all of Italy, and in- 
creased 3% times in some of the depressed 
southern regions between 1950 and 1959. 

The number of radio sets licensed in Italy 
increased 24 times between 1950 and 1960, and 
the number of television sets rose from approxi- 
mately 88,000 in 1954 to 2,124,000 in 1960. 

Figures for passenger car registrations and 
motor cycles or scooters over the period show 
that in the latter part of the decade the two- 
wheeled motor vehicles began to yield to the 
passenger car in importance as a means of family 
transportation. 
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Studies carried out by the Banca Nazionale 
del Lavoro in 1952 and in 1959 show the follow- 
ing changes in consumption and/or expenditures 
in all of Italy: 


1952 1959 





Radio subscribers (per 1,000)... 89.7 
Expenditures for tobacco, 

per capita (in lire’) .............. 
Expenditures for entertainment, 

per capita (in lire!) GSK sk ide 
Consumer use of electricity, 

per capita (KWH)............ 2.00... 44.1 71.4 


1 1 lira=US$0.016. 


Notwithstanding the moderate increase in 
prices over the past decade, the prices of some 
items such as ladies’ nylon hose, men’s shoes, 
refrigerators, and automobiles, have been sub- 
stantially reduced, bringing them more easily 
within reach of the Italian working population.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


150.9 
6, 289.0 9,826.0 


2, 288.0 3,062.0 


Employment Problem Diminishes. By the 
end of the second quarter of 1961, Italy’s peren- 
nial unemployment problem seemed to have 
abated in certain parts of the country, particular- 
ly in the North. Official statistics, though ad- 
mittedly inadequate, indicated that there was 
virtually full employment of skilled workers and 
that in certain northern industrial centers, and in 
some of the newly developing regions in the 
South, there was actually a shortage of such 
workers. Even the unskilled, who compose the 
bulk of the country’s unemployed, reportedly were 
finding ready employment in the booming indus- 
trial cities. According to a sample study by the 
Central Institute of Statistics (ISTAT), unem- 
ployment for Italy as a whole was 17 percent 
lower in May 1961 than in April 1960. The La- 
bor Ministry figure, which is based on unemploy- 
ment registrations, showed a decline of about 11 
percent for approximately the same period. 

The number of employed, according to 
ISTAT, increased by 2.7 percent between April 
1960 and May 1961. While employment in industry 
and service activities increased by 7 and 5 per- 
cent, respectively, agriculcural employment de- 
clined by 5 percent. 

Labor continued to benefit from Italy’s cur- 
rent economic boom both in increased job oppor- 
tunities and in rising income. Industrial money 


wages rose 4.1 percent between May 1960 and 
May 1961, while the cost-of-living index rose by 
3 percent--a gain in real wages for workers in in- 
dustry.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Automatic Step Wage Increases Introduced 
in Labor Contract. A national labor contract 
signed on July 31, 1961, and covering 200,000 
workers in the pharmaceutical and chemical in- 
dustry, introduces for the first time in an Italian 
national labor contract the principle of automatic 
step increases in wages. The contract also 
provides for an 8-percent increase in minimum 
wage rates, increased bonuses and fringe bene- 
fits, and a reduction in the workweek.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Rome. 


Nor way 


Pension Benefits Increased. The Storting 
(parliament) enacted a law retroactive to April 1, 
1961, to increase old-age and disability benefits 
and war pensions by 15 percent, and to adjust 
individual, employer, and governmental contribu- 
tions. Old-age pensions were increased to’2,676 
kroner (US$374.64) a year for single persons and 
to 4,020 kroner (US$562.80) a year for married 
couples. About 270,000 persons are receiving 
old-age insurance benefits; about 70,000, dis- 
ability benefits; and about 25,000, war pensions. 

The new system of contributions involves 
a shift in the burden from low-income to high-in- 
come groups. A comparison between the old 
and the new contributions (which were due 
July 3, 1961) is given below. 


Weekly contri- Weekly contri- 





Annual income _ butions before butions after 
(In Norwegian kroner!) July 3 July 3 
2,000 to 4,000 ........... 2. 50 2. 00 
4,000 to 6,000............ 5.00 4.00 
6,000 to 8,000............ 7.50 6. 00 
8,000 to 18,000.......... 1.20 8.00 
18,000 to 25,000.......... 7.50 12. 00 
25,000 or more............ 7. 50 16. 00 


1 1 NKr.=US$0. 14. 


The premiums apply to all Norwegian work- 
ers between the ages of 18 and 70 and to all em- 
ployers. The contributions from the central and 
local governments and employers are raised to 
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16.2, 21.6, and 75 percent, respectively, of the 
amount the individual employee must pay. Under 
existing legislation, all Norwegians (and, under 
certain conditions, non-Norwegian residents, and 
foreign refugees) 70 years old and over are eligi- 
ble for old-age pensions, without a means test. 
Government benefits are supplemented in 140 
communities by additional payments from general 
taxation. Retired people are allowed to earn up 
to 150 percent of the basic governmental benefit 
before losing any part of the supplement.--U.S. 
Embassy, Oslo. 


Spain 


Law on Women’s Rights Passed. On 
July 15, the Spanish Cortes approved legislation 
to become effective January 1, 1962, granting 
political, professional, and labor rights to women. 
Accordingly, women may participate in elections 
and be elected or appointed to any public or 
private position on the same conditions as men, 
with the following limitations: they will be ex- 
cluded from serving in the Armed Forces and 
from holding any position in the judicial courts 
(judges and public prosecutors), except in the 
juvenile and labor courts. The National Regula- 
tions of Labor will determine dangerous or un- 
healthful occupations from which women will 
still be excluded. The Regulations apparently 
give full recognition to the principle of ‘equal 
pay for equal work.’’ 

The female labor force in Spain has been 
estimated at roughly 15.5 percent of the total 
working population (approximately 12 million 
people). At present, there are about 114 non- 
military occupations from which women are legal- 
ly excluded. (Most of these require university 
degrees.) The new law will remove most of the 
legal barriers.--U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 


Cooperative Movement Continues to Ex- 
pand. Cooperative institutions are an old and 
highly developed form of economic organization 
in Spain, especially in the agricultural field. 
They are both promoted and generally controlled 
by the Government. The Syndicate Organization, 
which includes both management and labor, has 
a special section devoted to the encouragement 


of cooperative organizations; the Ministries of 
Labor and Agriculture both provide loans to co- 
Operative groups. 

The following tabulation summarizes, by 
type, the number of co-ops and their membership 
at the end of 1959. 








Number 

Type of cooperative of co-ops Membership 

_ RD a heericniesivinys 8, 928 1, 572, 577 
Agricultural (processing, 

poe are 

credit)?.. ses de: 1, 223, 499 
Consumer... | teen 924 204, 767 
None all estate 973 60, 529 
pS ee 159 15, 306 
Credit... 356 33, 367 
Housing.. 590 35, 109 


1 Information on agricultural co-ops is from the 
1959 Annual Report of the ‘‘Union Nacional de Co- 
operativas del Campo’’; information on other co-ops is 
from the Anviario Estadistico de Espana for 1960 and 
is based on cooperatives registered with the Ministry 
of Labor. 


In addition, 529 new co-ops of all types 
were registered during 1960, according to the 
Ministry of Labor. Since there are an estimated 
6 million male heads of families in Spain 
(5,268,673 in the 1950 census), it appears that a 
substantial proportion of the Spanish population 
is associated in one way or another with coopera- 
tive institutions. Spanish co-ops maintain rela- 
tions with the cooperative movement in neighbor- 
ing European countries, particularly agricultural 
cooperatives in France.--U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 


Sweden 


Social Insurance Court Established. A So- 
cial Insurance Court was established by the 
Riksdag (parliament) in its spring session. After 
July 1, 1961, the Court is to make the final de- 
cisions on complaints concerning social in- 
surance claims. Liss Granqvist, formerly head 
of the Law Division in the Ministry of Social Af- 
fairs, was appointed president of the Court, 
which consists of five judges with experience in 
insurance and four lay members.--U.S. Embassy, 
Stockholm. 
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Fringe Beneiits Increased. A new collec- 
tive bargaining agreement concluded by the Shop 
and Restaurant Workers’ Union and the Hotel 
Directors on July 26, 1961, provides hotel work- 
ers with 18 days’ annual leave instead of 14 
days, and 12 holidays annually instead of 7 
days.~U.S. Consulate, Aden. 


Adeni Unionist Will Attend ICFTU College. 
Abdul Samad Abdul Shakoor of the Port Trust 
Upion was selected by the Aden Trade Union 
Congress (ATUC) to take part in a 4-month train- 
ing program which began in September 1961 at 
the ICFTU College in Kampala, Uganda,--U.S. 
Consulate, Aden. 


India 


Tax Liability of Foreign Employees Ex- 
plained. In mid-June, the Government of India’s 
Central Board of Revenue explained to the Amer- 
ican Embassy the expenditure-tax liability as- 
sessed on foreign technicians employed in India. 
Foreign technicians have been unexpectedly 
confronted with assessments levied against them 
under the Indian expenditure tax law and have 
found it necessary to pay substantial sums in 
order to receive clearance for departure from 
India. Assessments as high as 100,000 rupees 
(US$21,000) have been reported. 

One of the conditions which makes the 
operation of the tax especially burdensome to 
foreign employees is the apparent lack of con- 
sistency in interpretation of the law among 
various Indian tax districts. For instance, in 
some cases U.S. income taxes as well as state 
and local taxes have been considered as taxable 
expenditures. 

When a foreign technician receives an an- 
nual salary of more than 36,000 rupees 
(US$7, 560), and when his annual expendimre ex- 
ceeds 30,000 rupees (US$6,300), he is subject to 
the expenditure tax. Since these specified in- 


come and expenditure levels are relatively mod- 
est in terms of the salaries necessary to induce 
qualified American technicians to accept em- 
ployment abroad, it is probable that every Ameri- 
can so employed in India will find himself sub- 
ject to the expenditure tax In Calcutta, for 
example, it is impossible to secure even a mini- 
mal ‘‘European’’ standard of housing for less 
than half of the expenditure level making one 
liable for the tax. Therefore, an employee would 
have to live below an expenditure level of 
15,000 rupees (US$3,150) exclusive of housing, 
in order to avoid expenditure tax liability. In 
addition to the low exemption level, the tax is 
graduated steeply so that taxable expenditure in 
excess of 50,000 rupees (US$10,500) is taxed at 
100 percent.--U.S. Consulate General, Calcutta. 


Iraq 


Labor and Lawyers’ Organizations Receive 
Grants. In early August, the Council of Minis- 
ters approved a grant of ID8,000 (US$22,400) to 
the Lawyers’ Association, of which ID6,000 
(US$16,800) is designated as part of the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the lawyers’ pension fund 
and ID2,000 (US$5,600) is for operating expenses 
of the association. 

Prime Minister Qassim ordered that a 
grant of ID10,000 (US$28,000) be given to the 
General Federation of Trade Unions (GFTU) to 
carry out its activities, to develop the trade un- 
ion movement, and to assist the Government in 
its projects for raising the standard of the Iraqi 
workers,--U.S. Embassy, Baghdad. 


Pakistan 


Industrial Court Sets Up Provident Fund. 
The West Pakistan Industrial Court adjudicated 
a case brought before it by a union. The most 
interesting aspects of the case were (1) the un- 
ion was not registered at that time and was not 
considered by the management of the Colony 
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Thal Textile Mills, against whom the case was 
brought, to be the bargaining agent for the work- 
ers, and (2) the court found itself legally compe- 
tent to introduce a provident (savings) fund 
scheme, pending social security legislation, in 
establishments whose finances permit. The 
court’s award, which was published on June 15, 
1961, provides that the employer and the em- 
ployee will each contribute to the fund a sum 
amounting to 6 percent of the basic wage of the 
employee --U.S. Embassy Karachi. 


Seamen’s Employment Regulated. Employ- 
ment of Pakistani seamen will henceforth be 
regulated by the Merchant Shipping (Seamen's 
Employment) Rules, 1961. Members of the Sea- 
men’s Employment Boards, to be established at 
Karachi, Chittagong, and possibly Chalna, will 
be appointed by the Government. Each board 
will include representatives of the central 
government, shipowners, and seamen. 

Under the ‘‘roster’’ system being intro- 
duced by the Government all seamen will be 
registered at the Government Shipping Offices 
at the ports. Each seaman will register at only 
one port, but will be permitted to change his 
port of registration a year from the date of 
registration. This system will provide lists of 
seamen by job category and will permit the allo- 
cation of available jobs according to the sea- 
man’s place on the roster, his name being placed 
at the bottom after he has been signed on a ship. 
--U.S. Embassy, Karachi. 


Road Transport Workers’ Legislation En- 
acted. The Road Transport Workers’ Ordinance 
of July 4, 1961, is the first comprehensive legis- 
lation in Pakistan regulating the working condi- 


tions of this group. The new legislation provides 
(1) a minimum age of 18 for employment, except 
for drivers, who must be at least 21 years of age; 
(2) no worker may operate a vehicle for more 
than 54 hours a week, and overtime work is 
limited to 150 hours a year, to be paid for at 
double time; (3) every worker shall be entitled to 
at least 14 days’ annual leave with full pay after 
1 year’s continuous service; and (4) the services 
of a worker shall not be terminated without suf- 
ficient cause; he must be given 1 month’s notice 
(or 1 month’s pay), and he must be paid for any 
accumulated leave.--U.S. Embassy, Karachi. ~ 


Saudi Arabia 


Aramco Reduces Workweek. The Arabian 
American Oil Co. (ARAMCO), after talks with 
Government officials, agreed on August 17, 1961, 
to institute a 5-day, 40-hour workweek for all 
employees. The new schedule became effective 
on September 1, 1961.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Dhahran. 


Turkey 


Turkish Workers Seek Employment in Ger- 
many. Since the establishment of the West Ger- 
man employment office in Turkey in August 1961, 
45,000 Turkish workers, 2,500 of them women, 
have applied for jobs in Germany. The male ap- 
plicants are mainly textile and construction 
workers and the women applicants, dressmakers 
and nurses. Among the applicants from the 
Adana area are doctors, engineers, and other 
trained technicians,--U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 
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Ghana 


Apprenticeship Program Launched. An ap- 
Prenticeship program has been organized in 
Ghana with the assistance of the International 


Labor Organization (ILO). The Apprenticeship 


Act, 1961, passed in March, provides for a Na- 
tional Apprenticeship Board which will be re- 
sponsible for the supervision, and control of the 
apprenticeship program. 


National Apprentices 
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Committees for each trade or group of trades will 
gradually be set up to advise and assist the 
Board. Once an industry is brought within the 
scope of the Act, the contracts of apprenticeship 
in the particular trades must be in writing and 
must be registered with the Apprenticeship Of- 
ficer, an appointee of the chairman of the Ap- 
prenticeship Committee. Other provisions relate 
to transfers of apprentices and rights of appeal 
in all matters under the Act. 

As of midsummer, only the Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation’s Boatyard in Sekondi had 
an apprenticeship program, but programs were 


being developed for the motor, electrical, and 
printing trades.--U.S. Embassy, Accra. 


Compulsory Savings Bill Enacted. The 
Compulsory Savings Bill, approved by the Na- 
tional Assembly on July 31, 1961, provides that 
all wage and salary earmers must subscribe to 
Government bonds at the rate of 5 percent of 
their monthly earnings; the proportion of income 
for cocoa farmers and persons carrying on a busi- 
ness or trade is 10 percent. 

The bonds are to be issued in denomina- 
tions of 5 and 6 shillings (US$0.70 and $0.84), 
but the Minister of Finance has the authority to 
issue bonds in larger denominations. Bonds in 
denominations of 5 and 6 shillings carry an an- 
nual interest rate of 2 percent, whereas those of 
companies carry an annual interest rate of 4 per- 
cent. The bonds may be redeemed 10 years from 
the date of issue, but the Minister of Finance 
has the authority, under specified conditions, to 
redeem them at an earlier date. He also has 
broad, discretionary powers to exempt any per- 
son or class of persons from the compulsory 
savings scheme.--U.S. Embassy, Accra. 


Guinea 


Tax for Apprentice Training Levied. For 
the benefit of its apprentice training program, the 
Government, in June 1961, levied a 2-percent tax 
(calculated on an annual basis) on all salaries 
and benefits, whether in money, in kind, or in 
gratuities, paid by employers. The decree was 
issued in a move to increase the number of 
skilled workers in the country, 
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The decree provides exemptions for: in- 
dustrial and commercial firms whose total annual 
payrolls do not exceed 50,000 Guinea francs 
(US$202.43); artisans or home workers; and edu- 
cational institutions, The Ministry of National 
Education may recommend exemptions for enter- 
prises which train apprentices, at an exemption 
rate of 2,000 francs (US$8.10) per apprentice, but 
the firm’s total exemption rate may not exceed 
50 percent of the tax payable on the salaries of 
all its personnel. A firm may also claim exemp- 
tion for the expenses involved in its own program 
of technical and apprenticeship training, the 
salary of technicians charged with apprentice 
training, the daily wages paid to apprentices dur- 
ing their period of training, and the expenses of 
supplementary technical and apprentice training. 
--U.S. Embassy, Conakry. 


Consultative Commission on Labor Estab- 
lished. In June, the Minister of Labor authorized 
the establishment of a Consultative Commission 
on Labor within the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs. This Commission, made up of the In- 
spector of Labor, eight representatives each of 
workers and employers, and experts and techni- 
cians will (1) examine all problems in connection 
with the negotiation of collective agreements, 
and (2) give its views on all questions relating 
to the conclusion and application of such agree- 
ments, and especially on their economic implica- 
tions. 

The members of the Commission will serve 
for 1 year, but their appointment may be renewed 
indefinitely. Every Guinean citizen or foreign 
national approved by the Minister of Labor is 
eligible for membership, provided that he is 25 
years of age, enjoys all his political and civil 
rights, knows how to read and write French, and 
has not been condemned for a crime.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Conakry. 


Kenya 


Minimum Wages Increased. Minimum wages 
in Kenya’s nine main urban areas were increased 
by from 5 to 10 shillings (US$0.70 to $1.40) a 
month as of August 1, 1961. A similar increase 
had been made in June 1960. The Government’s 
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in- 
nual plan, adopted in 1954, was to establish a mini- bilization of the unemployed in urban areas to 
ancs mum wage for adults which will be sufficient to work on projects in the districts where they live 
edu- sustain a man and his family under urban living or in the region from which they came, depending 
onal conditions. on local needs. At a later stage, all Moroccans 
iter- The new minimum wage is, on the average, between 18 and 30 years of age will be required 
tion about 128 shillings (US$17.92) a month for adult to spend 1 year of national service in the 
, but male workers who do not receive free housing program. ° 
ceed from their employers; the average minimum hous- A decree of July 15, 1961, provides for the 
2s of ing allowance amounts to 25 shillings (US$3.50) administrative machinery to carry out the pro- 
emp- — amonth. The new minimum can be compared with gram. The various levels of administration will 
gram the Government’s goal of approximately 144 include the Superior Council for Rural Improve- 
the § shillings (US$20.16) a month, a sum considered ment, the Delegate General of Rural Improvement, 
tice [f sufficient only to support a man and his wife.-- the Technical Committee of Rural Improvement, 
dur — U.S. Consulate, Nairobi. and the Provincial Councils for Rural Improve- 
s of ment.--U.S. Embassy, Rabat. 
ling. 
‘al i 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation of 
New Pension Program Established. A law 
enacted by the Mali National Assembly in June Nonracial Wage Agreement Published. The 
stab- provicies for a new Pension Program, applicable first nonracial wage agreement for the commer- 
rized F only to salaried workers in the private sector of cial establishments of Bulawayo in Southem 
8108 the economy and to contract employees of the Rhodesia was published on July 7, 1961. The 
ocial # Government. Pensions will be paid to (1) retired agreement, which is subject to the approval of 
e In- salaried workers, (2) widows and orphans of re- the Minister of Labor, guarantees substantial in- 
ch of J tired workers, and (3) in certain cases, retired creases to many Africans in grades such as 
chai- § salaried workers who have not fulfilled the pen- clerks and shop assistants. After 3 years’ ex- 
ction § sion requirements. perience, a bookkeeper now receives a minimum 
eats, The Pension Program will be financed by monthly salary of £55 (US$154); a shorthand 
ating §— a levy of 4 percent on that portion of workers’ typists, £45 (US$126); and a clerk, £35 to £45 
gree- salaries not exceeding 50,000 CFA francs (US$98 to $126). The rates of pay for women in 
lica- — (US$204.08) a month. The employees are to con- the same positions are somewhat less than that 
tribute 40 percent of the levy and the employers, for men.--U.S. Consulate General, Salisbury. 
serve — 60 percent --U.S. Embassy, Bamako. 
ewed 
reign Teachers’ Rates of Pay Announced. Afri- 
or is | Morocco can and European teachers with similar qualifi- 
is 25 cations who teach in secondary schools in North- 
civil National Civilian Mobilization and Rural ern Rhodesia receive the same rates of pay, 
, and — Improvement Planned. The Minister of Agricul- which range from £845 to £1,720 (US$2,366 to 
_ Em- § ture and Interior, on June 28, 1961, announced $4,816) a year. In primary schools, where there 
the Government’s new Compulsory National Ci- are only African teachers, salaries range from 
vilian Service plan, aimed primarily at relieving £180 to £815 (US$504 to $2,282) a year, accord- 
unemployment and underemployment in rural ing to the teachers’ qualifications.--U.S. Em- 
areas by an extensive program of soil conserva- bassy, London. 
tion, forestry, and agricultural production on a 
yages collective or cooperative basis. ; : 
eased The primary stage involves the employment South Africa, Republic of 
40) a — Of volunteers to work on the first projects es- 
rease ff tablished. In the next stage, agricultural workers Cost of Living aad Income Assessed. A 
ent’s — Who are not busy farming will be requisitioned survey by the South African Institute of Race Re- 


from each province. The third stage involves mo- lations showed that the minimum amount required 
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for an African family of five living in Johannes- 
burg is R48.32 (US$67.65) a month. That amount 
would provide for food, clothing, rent, transport, 
fuel, light, and cleaning materials, but does not 
provide for items such as furniture, household 
equipment, insurance, education, recreation, and 
medical and dental services. In addition, Afri- 
can parents must pay for their children’s school 
books and writing materials, whereas white chil- 
dren receive these free. 

According to the study, whose results were 
published in July 1961, an African male earns an 
average of R30 (US$42) monthly, and the average 
family has 1.3 wage earners. Thus, the average 
monthly income for a family of five is R39 
(US$54.60), which is R9.32 (US$13.05) less than 
‘the minimum needed.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Johannesburg. 


Number of Non-European Mining Employees 
Reaches New High. The average number of non- 
Europeans employed in mining in South Africa 
(including South West Africa) reached its highest 
point in 1960. The average for 1960 was 543,495, 
an increase of about 7,000 over 1959 and 46,000 
over 1958. In 1961, the number of native employ- 
ees of gold and coal mine companies that are 
members of the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
Chamber of Mines reached a newhigh of 398,626 
and 33,736, respectively, at the end of March. 
Since March is the slack season for planting it is 
usually the peak month.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Johanne sburg. 


Wage Increase Demanded. One hundred 
forty-one laborers at the Lion Match Co., Ltd., in 
Durban, were arrested on August 4, 1961, when 
they ignored a back-to-work order following a 
wild-cat strike. In addition to requiring the rein- 


statement of their dismissed leader, the workers 
were demanding a minimum wage of R2 (US$2.80) 
a day. In the view of the Mayor of Durban, this 
demand for a minimum wage, heard with increas- 
ing frequency in the area, will probably have to 
be met by the end of 1962 for the city’s 12,000 to 
14,000 non-European employees. --U.S. Consulate, 
Durban. 


Sudan 


Government Employees Receive Wage In- 
crease. Effective July 1, 1961, the Government 
raised the cost-of-living allowances of most of 
its employees, including military personnel and 
railway workers. This was the first such raise 
since October 1958. The monthly increases for 
lower salaried workers (under £10--US$28.70-- 
per month) ranged from US$0.23 to US$5.65.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Khartoum. 


Tanganyika 


Immigration from Kenya Restricted. The 
new Immigration (Control of African Immigration) 
Regulations, 1961, were enacted to combat unem- 
ployment and a growing shortage of land in Tan- 
ganyika’s Northern Province. The regulations, 
effective August 1, 1961, require that any immi- 
grant from the Kikuyu, Embu, Meru, Kamba, Luo, 
or Telta tribes in Kenya entering Tanganyika 
after August 1, 1961, must bring with him a cer 
tificate of identity and must apply for a Tempo- 
rary Pass or Immigration Certificate; members of 
these tribes who entered Tanganyika between 
January 1 and July 31, 1961, must apply for 
permission to remain.--U.S. Consulate, Dar Fs 
Salaam. 
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Australia 


Fewer Unskilled Immigrants To Be Ad- 
mitted to Australia. With unemployment at a 
peak of over 102,000 or 2.4 percent of the labor 


force, and with a particularly high level of unem 
ployment among immigrants, the Government an- 
nounced in July that it will limit the number of 
unskilled immigrants to be admitted during the 
first 6 months of fiscal year 1962. However, the 
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number of dependents to be brought over will be 
increased in order to meet the goal for the year 
of 125,000 immigrants. The Government has op- 
posed suggestions for a reduction of the annual 
goal, and on july 9, Immigration Minister Downer 
reiterated the Government’s intention of main- 


taining its high level of immi grant intake.--U.S. 


Embassy, Canberra. 


Japan 


10-Year Plan Anticipates Structural Changes 
in the Economy. A 10-year economic plan (1961- 
70) was submitted to the Prime Minister on No- 
vember 1, 1960. Its significance rests not only 
on the magnitude of the targets which it hopes to 
achieve by 1970, but on the structural changes 
in the economy that the Government foresees 
during the coming decade. Thus, in order for 
the national economic output to be doubled dur- 
ing the decade, the plan assumes (1) a further 
shift from light to heavy industrial production, 
(2) further shifts in manpower from agriculture to 
industry without sacrifices to agricultural out- 
put, (3) increasing labor scarcity, resulting in a 
more rapid rise in wage levels and in the narrow- 
ing of the income gap between various sectors 
of society, (4) a sharp rise in government capital 
outlays for ‘‘social overhead’’--roads, public 
utilities, welfare--(5) increasingly greater im- 
portance of the international trade position, 
requiring maximum export efforts to be achieved 
through cooperative economic action with other 
countries, and (6) emphasis on a rising average 
level of personal consumption, to absorb the in- 
creased industrial output. Although the Govern- 
ment has considerable power to direct Japan’s 


economic resources and to set the climate for 
economic expansion, in the final analysis it 
must dépend on the full cooperation of private 
business and financial interests.--U S. Embassy, 
Tokyo. 


Korea 


Government Moves to Alleviate the Unem- 
ployment Problem. Prior to the May 16th mili- 
tary révolution, the number of unemployed was 
estimated at 2 million. The economic slump 
following the revolution and the Government's 
dismissal of some 40,000 ‘‘unqualified’’ civil 
servants have increased the number of unem- 
ployed. 

In early June, the military government ini- 
tiated a nationwide registration of the unem- 
ployed. Subsequent public statements of the 
Government, urging the unemployed to register 
and promising that those who registered would 
not be assigned to work areas far from their 
homes, suggest a reluctance to register, on the 
part of the unemployed. This is confirmed by 
the results of the registration, published on 
July 27, 1961, which showed only some 320,000 
registered unemployed. 

The new Government has taken active 
steps to expand agricultural and industrial out- 
put, which would, in turn, alleviate the unem- 
ployment problem. To cope with the short-term 
problem, large-scale urban public works and rural 
development projects have been started, and the 
National Construction Service initiated by the 
Chang Myon government is being continued and 
expanded.--U.S. Embassy, Seoul. 
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Argentina 


Federal Housing Administration Estab- 
lished. In order to centralize and coordinate the 
housing programs of Federal, Provincial, and 


municipal agencies and those of private organi- 
zations, the Argentine Government established, 
on July 21, 1961, the Federal Housing Council 
and the Federal Housing Administration. In ad- 
dition to administering the Federal Housing 
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Fund, which was set up by a decree of January 
1961 ‘to purchase mortgages, the Housing Ad- 
ministration is responsible for formulating na- 
tional housing policy and its implementing regu- 
lations. It will advise on technical aspects of 
housing and encourage housing construction 
programs of all types, including a system of 
savings and loan associations for which it is to 
draft regulations. 

The Council, made up of a President, the 
head of the Housing Administration, and five 
technical advisors, will advise on the plans and 
activities of the Housing Administration with 
respect to organizations established to finance 
housing with private savings.--U.S. Embassy, 
Buenos Aires. 


Chile 


Minimum Wages for Agriculture Set. On 
June 16, the Central Committee for the Minimum 
Wages of Agricultural Labor established by Prov- 
ince a minimum wage for the period May 1, 1961, 
to April 30, 1962. The revised daily minimum 
wage scale for agricultural workers ranges from 
0.61 escudos (US$0.58) to 0.79 escudos (US$0.75), 
an increase of 8.22 to 10.91 percent over the 
minimum wage scale for the previous year. By 
law, the workers may select.payment either in 
full in cash or in cash plus benefits. In all 
cases, however, at least 25 percent of the mini- 
mum wage due must be paid in cash.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Santiago. 


El Salvador 


Farm Labor Law Enacted. On June 26, 
1961, the Government of El Salvador enacted a 
Law for the Protection of Farm Laborers, deal- 
ing with all aspects of employment for both tem- 
porary and permanent farmworkers. According to 
the law, when a farmworker has worked for an 
employer for more than 2 consecutive days, it is 
presumed that an individual work contract ex- 
ists. In all cases, such a contract is considered 
permanent when the farmworker has worked for 
the same employer for at least 6 consecutive 
months. The law is explicit with respect to 


termination of the work contract. When the work- 


er is discharged without legal justification, he 
is entitled by law to compensation determined 
according to length of service. 

Although the ordinary workday may vary in 
length, if it exceeds 8 hours the worker is en- 
titled to time and a half for overtime, unless the 
overtime is necessitated by events beyond hu- 
man control (force majeure). In stich case he is 
entitled to payment of only the regular wage for 
the extra time. 

For each year of continuous service, the 
worker is entitled to 6 working days of paid va- 
cation, provided he has not failed to report for 
work 10 or more days during the year without 
permission or just cause. In addition, the law 
provides for 9 holidays with pay. Compensation 
for work performed on legal holidays must be dou- 
ble the ordinary daily remuneration. Workers inca- 
pacitated by sickness or accident must receive 
half pay for a period of up to 60 days depending 
upon length of service. Employers are required 
to grant 30 days’ maternity leave with full pay. 

All persons employing more than 10 per- 
manent workers are required by law to provide 
free housing. Workers may establish coopera- 
tives at the place of work, and employers may 
establish or maintain stores where articles will 
be sold at cost plus a moderate profit. Employ- 
ers of more than 40 permanent workers must 
build and maintain a school, and pay the neces- 
sary teachers. All those employing 100 or more 
permanent workers must maintain a free first-aid 
station which meets government standards. An 
employer of fewer than 100 workers may join with 
neighboring employers to establish such facili- 
ties. Finally, employers must supply food for 
their workers in accordance with standards set 
by the Department of Social Welfare. 

The new law supersedes all existing farm 
labor contracts, agreements, and practices with 
the exception of special laws which may provide 
greater benefits to the workers. Fines for in- 
fractions of the new law range from 100 colones 
(US$40) to 500 colones (US$200), and are dou- 
bled for repeated offenses.--U.S. Embassy, San 
Salvador. 


Mexico 


Labor Contract Signed by Oil Workers. On 
July 13, the Mexican Petroleum Workers’ Union 
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AMERICAN REPUBLICS 





(STPRM), and Mexico’s government-owned oil in- 
dustry, Petroleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), signed a 
new labor contract to run for 2 years. The con- 
tract covers approximately 40,000 workers, and 
provides for the following additional benefits: 


1. A 10-percent increase in wages. 

2. An increase of 3 pesos (from 9 to 12) in 
the daily contribution to the special saving fund 
for each worker. 

3.. An increase of 75 centavos (from 1.25 
to 2 pesos) for each worker in the daily contri- 
bution to the retirement fund. 

4. Liberalized retirement provisions: 

(a) 30 years’ service, age 55, full 
compensation. 

(b) 35 years’ service, no age limit, 
full compensation. 

(c) 25 years’ service, age 55, 80 
percent compensation. 

5. Agreement to build a large hospital in 
Mexico City, and three regional hospitals. 

6. Change of certain work rules to estab- 
lish higher standards and compensation for con- 
tract workers, and the establishment of a labor- 
management commission to review transfers of 
workers from one location to another.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Mexico, D.F. 


Peru 


Report on Payment of Agricultural Workers 
Released. A report on farm wages in Pem, pub- 
lished by the Servicio Cooperativo Interameri- 
cano de Produccion de Alimentos (SCIPA) in 
December 1960, sets forth the wages and com- 
pensation in kind received by agricultural work- 
ers and their families: The report was compiled 
on the basis of information supplied by the own- 
ers of estates. 


Money Wages. Daily rates of pay (in soles) 
in each of 33 localities and for 9 occupations 
were reported. Plowmen and farm hands owning 
animals and ordinary tractor operators received 
the highest pay, averaging 45 soles (US$1.62), 
41 soles (US$1.48), and 27 soles (US$0.97), re- 
spectively. The other categories were farm 
hands and plowmen not owning animals, special 
tractor operators, day laborers, winnowers, har- 
vesters, grain shovelers, irrigators, and spray- 
ers. Although the level of pay in a few locali- 
ties appeared markedly low (or high) by compari- 
son with most, the middle ranges for all of the 
occupations covered fell between 11 and 52 
soles (US$0.40 and $1.87) a day while the aver- 
age of the wages paid in the various localities 
ranged from 15 soles (US$0.54) a day (for day 
laborers) to 45 soles (US$1.62) a day (for plow- 
men with animals). 

Daily wages of women and minors were 
considerably lower. The middle range for com- 
mon labor for women was from 6 to 12 soles 
(US$0.22 to $0.44) and the average, 10 soles 
(US$0.36); for minors the middle range was 5 to 
10 soles (US$0.18 to $0.36) and the average, 8 
soles (US$0.29). 


Payment in Kind. Farm workers also re- 
ceive compensation in kind in a variety of forms. 
This may include the right to a plot of land to 
work, grazing rights, shelter, or land on which to 
build a dwelling. Frequently, however, a specif- 
ic number of days a month must be worked with- 
out cash remuneration to reimburse the landlord 
for these privileges. Construction of the work- 
er’s house must be done on his own time. Other 
compensation is in the form of a daily measure 
of the crop harvested, in allotments of food, and 
in doles of liquor and coca leaves. The aver- 
age value of food alloted to supplement the 
wages of a worker is about 5 soles a day 
(US$0.18) and of liquor and coca leaves, 1 sol 
(US$0.036).--U.S. Embassy, Lima. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC: WAGES AND WORKING HOURS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN MANUF AC- 
TURING AND CONSTRUCTION (INCLUDING MINING) QUARTERLY, FEBRUARY 1960-FEBRUARY 1961 























Average Average Average Consumer 
hourly earn- | 8f0Ss weekly} weekly price Index of real 
0 ings (in pe i (in working hours} index weekly earn- 
uarter . 3 eutsche : # ; 
fennig *) (hours paid) | (1950=100) ings 
— marks !) 8 (1950=100) ? 
* Including Saarland 
1960: 
TELE LTO © 254. 3 113.98 44.8 123 150 
I scien whos Wet dnipe.cn wile ates ee 06 acted 263.1 120.79 45.9 123 158 
ee ee een, S aneere a 273. 3 124.57 45.6 123 162 
November .... .. 2.0... eee ce ee ee 280, 8 129, 28 46.6 123 170 
1961: 
Se ae: | Seeprenee 284. 5 128. 42 45.1 124 166 
Percent increase: 
February 1960-February 1961.. 11.9 12.7 0.7 0.8 10.7 








: DM1=100 pfennigs; DM1=US$0.24. 
2 Computed by the Deutsche Bundesbank; fig- 
ures exclude Saarland. 


Source: Federal Statistical Office Wiesbaden. 


TABLE 2. GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY, 1960! 











Labor classification pea a fet 4 2 

Helper (generally female)... ae ea 1.714 
Unskilled worker (generally ‘tenaléd. . : 1. 823 
Trained worker (pieceworker).... , +6 seep 1.985 
Qualified trained worker (pieceworker)... aah 2.126 
Skilled worker (pieceworker) ... 2. 263 
Qualified skilled worker... sca Beton eo 2. 416 
Highly ~amgeagial skilled worker: 

wpa wen siden seins alma eae a 2.76 

Saar .. 2.55 





1 In Hamburg, Lower Saxony, and Hesse, sepa- 


rate collective agreements are concluded for the 
rubber processing industry. In the other Laender, 
the rubber industry is regarded as part of the chemi- 
cal industry for collective bargaining purposes 

2 1 DM=US$0.25. 


Note: The above figures were compiled from 
data contained in wage contracts throughout the 
Federal Republic and West Berlin They do not in- 
clude bonuses and various fringe benefits. 
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TABLE 3. NEW ZEALAND: AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE-RATES FOR ADULT MALES, BY OCCUPATION, 
MARCH 31, 1959 


(In New Zealand shillings and pence’) 





Occupation March 31, 1959 
d. 





Bakers: 

SOWIE MOR .~ <oonresernsvevssesey'oe ev 00 0008 20.00 00 90 90 00 90:99 0480 o4ine 48 68 OF 94 40:08 S808 49 00 29.098 3 

eat, kh vse GW we ng Sac 050 + FA eRe ea SRE oh bs to Se nde 9 
Butchers: 

First shopmen... sence vd a adele heise eee aie II ak bs sentation 5 

Second shapues... ; Ce ee 2 
Butter factory employees--Chuming and buttermaking--Others ae te eee 4 
Flour — 

Kilnmen... “ye TRE 4 

halaman | smuttermen . RI NT SSID ee EE aE) MOM CT MERE G 5 

Rollermen .. 0 
Meat tesauing: vases eee 

Slaughtermen, per 100 sheep ... 

Workers not otherwise classified. 
Meat peeaenng? 

Boners .. 

Cthers «. inieiia l 
Sausage casingmaking: 

Workers not otherwise classified... .. 2.0.0.0... 50sec ce ce cece ce cee oe te oe os 
Aerated water and cordial f Raneeneweng: 

Cordial makers .. 

Others .. “ps A apg 
Brewing--All other workers... 
Tailors: 

Journeymen... ote 

Stock cutters Geamey)........... ai ase gk A oa a a ea Red 
Footwear manufacturing: 

eae td 4.4 dh eh wh de 3h Aa We RS Oh OED OHO Hh EEA Oe 
Woollen mills: 

I cock has in ele singh 4a: apnenbrve Sein i eel awuacebien on whe Bye 10 ob48 

i a Uk aa cea anit ek da Sahialey Sd SR EME Opes 
Building: 

Bricklayers ... ye 

-arenanotlag ond j joiners. sel ial ts nena oatdh ahaha Maeaiaie 

Plasterers... 

Plumbers.. ........ 

Builders’ leborers 

EE EEE GLA MEST mI ah ER NP ELEN 
Sawmilling: 

i slay cdi-ay Sh Me eh ok wk on S048 A See Wee wi we Oh 0 ee OF Aine Fe 

i hs i ny stn tie bib wa Wo a ab nO OO 

RM III ae p05 os oe vn 0s on v0 00 0 np'bp avon tn 0 


N Oo 


_ — 
woodn woOowWwv oO oO 





See footnote at end of table. 





TABLE 3. NEW ZEALAND: AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE-RATES FOR ADULT MALES, BY OCCUPATION, 
MARCH 31, 1959--Continued 


(In New Zealand shillings and pence') 





Occupation March 31, 1959 





Boatbuilding--Shipwrights.. .. ...... 2... ccse ce cece cece ee es 
Metalworkers, etc: 
Boilermakers, journeymen.... .. 0.00... cc cece ce cece cece cee ce ce ee ee ce ce ce ee ce ee eae 
tN I os. se ay: su snes'ce shiteine ob ease’ 90 ee ead eae ch oe ew eee 
Tinsmiths, jourmeymen .. ...... 20... cece cece cece ce ee te ee eee es 
RENIN GRE o.oo ve nsx avcn 6 00 0: on ah seen'ee td on Sgenes eh sabes Hoth gins 
I I 8 Toon os on on be 805d Le wh dk 6h od Sign 6 ved eines ed 8 NS mE 
OE IN, BSA oe oc os colas os Saas KRENEK BARE EE OWED 
Printing: 
Linotype (day)... 
Letterpress machialia (day). 
Skin and leather workers: 
Curriers .. é 
All other worker. 
Mineral and stone weekers: 
Flangers and molders .... 2... 2.060000 ce secs ce snes cece cece ee ens 
TE Wn ae see DOR BR Ba oe ce cn ce 0s ots SN eGR 
Mining (coal): 
Surface-tippers ........... 
Miners (on Nee wagen per shift) .. 
Truckers.. ATES ER ey 
Quarrymen .. Ry i. PIES 
Agricultural and pastoral ‘workers: 
General farm hands .. ret 
Threshing-mill, other workers, per hous . 
Plowmen.. ; Sek eta ewe 
Shearers (per 100 O sheep s a. SAY: Bae 
Shepherds... Nvicehakaete 
Wool pressers .. nlc to Xa AA teh Bae ge twa tens Nee os lies 
Dairy-farm hende.... Rte eh ek een 4 
Railways: 
Engine drivers, average 3d and 6th years... «1.02... 0. 0+ secesecene ceases 
Firemen, average 2d and 9th yeafs. ........ 6.0.00 cee ee ee se eee 
Guards, average Ist and 3d years .... 0... 6. cece ce ce ce eee cece ee tees 
Tramways: 
Drivers... — ree 
Gredectocs, pores 6 amithe,. 
Shipping and cargo working: 
Assistant stewards, first gruide .... 2.2... cece cece ce cece ce cece ce tees ce cece ee 
Assistant stewards, second grade...... .......... 00+ 
os ah alan ta Bad hs ms a6 bo wy ap nent 
Second cooks 





See footnote at end of table. 











TABLE 3. NEW ZEALAND: AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE-RATES FOR ADULT MALES, BY OCCUPATION, 
MARCH 31, 1959-- Continued 


(In New Zealand shillings and pence!) 








Occupation March 31, 1959 
8 d. 

Shipping and oo wating --Continued 

Able seamen.. , Bete ee (b) 247 11 

Ordinary seamen, ‘18 years « Or Over . (b) 190 8 
Waterside workers: 

Ordinary cargo... .. .... 2.20.66 spn 259 7 
Hotel workers: 

EES Sha eS Ae eRe 243 2 

RE EEE. Ae See eT ae: 174 9 
Miscellaneous: 
Retailing of apparel 

I pach GA a ancaproe S04: duh Serie an: te best hd Sp Sep! des oe fe 239 11 

SS SEES SLATE TE, CEL LORE REET ONE OL OME ETD 231 1 








1 1 shilling-US$0.14; 1 pence=US$0.0116. 


Note: The occupations selected are as speci- 
fied in the relevant awards, e.g., ‘‘Brewing--All other 
workers’’ refers to occupations designated as ‘‘All 
other workers’’ in the Brewery Workers, etc., Awards. 

The figures given are simple averages, most for 
the 4 principal industrial districts, as of March 31. 
The rates shown are money rates, and do not include 
any allowance for the value of board and lodging 
which is a usual perquisite of the employment of 
some workers, e.g., seamen and hotel employees. The 


following prequisites as of March 31, 1959, are re- 
ferred to in the table: 


(a) Board and lodging............ 50s. per week 
(b) Board and lodging. .......... 53s. 4d. per week 
(c) Board and lodging............ 36s. per week 
(d) Rations.. on per week 
(e) Board end: Sadaisie,. on pusace ee per week 


Source: New Zealand, Department of Statistics, 


Report on Prices, Wages, and Labour Statistics of | 


New Zealand 1959. Wellington: 1960, 
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TABLE 4. NORTH BORNEO: METHOD OF WAGE PAYMENT AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND HOURS, 
BY OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRY, 1959 


N, 





ancl ae Occupation and industry 


Method of 
payment! 


Average 
hours 


worked 
per day 


Average daily wages 
(in Malayan dollars 2) 





East Coast 


West Coast, 
Labuan, and 
Interior 





Agriculture estates 

Rubber: 
EE Se arene 
II 5 sree seins: se: oh on po on on-gy c6-00 on: bnes 
I I. va. oe: nan 00:05 de 40 00:0 seine on. 00:sak ce 
Factory workers.......... 
SE Is os: px gu oy ap ov alba as an’ ve anyee ne sede! cs 
Mandors ....... 

Coconut: 
UID 5: Sia: ox: ac care ce seies’sd sd 45 00 <0'<g ioisniande vo 


Hemp: 





Strippers... ...... 2.0... 


Balers .......... 
Other employments 
Public works: 
Fitters............ 


Operators .... 0.02... cece ee ee ee 
Engine drivers........ .. 


SEE LT 
Watchmen.................... 


MIN 6554 /chcceeCoae soicksve, ch «0's 


Sawmill: 


See footnotes at end of table. 











ion oe saci bu du se cute a 0 wsdl 


(RESIS GaSsee -tlet tery Careale AM Meee oe beep: (es 


Master Carpenters 00... 0... cee cece ce ee ce ce oe eee 
OL: POET CERO EET EO? 
Filter house workers... .. 0.0... 0.0.00 0s ce ee ee 
Road stone crusher drivers ...................«. 


I on Se Go <aPhscne nae 20 bb 20 oP a0 ah 00 Secs 
Locomotive drivers ...... 0.2... 6... s2 see 


Bulldozer drivers... 0... 0.0.0... cece cece ee ee 


Master Carpenters .. ...... 2.0... cece cece ce ee ee 
Engine drivers .... 0... 0.2.25 ce cece cece ce ce ce en cues 





SHHad-sv 


~'U 


oe Mee Me Me Me Mee Bo | 


or Mae Mae Mee Mae Mer Be Ree Re Ree he 


bar Ma | 
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TABLE 4. NORTH BORNEO: METHOD OF WAGE PAYMENT AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND HOURS, 
BY OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRY, 1959--Continued 





Average daily wages 
Average (in Malayan dollars ) 
j ‘ Method of hours 
Occupation and industry payment! wesked West Coast, 
per da East Coast| Labuan, and 
y ; 
Interior 








Sawmill:--Continued 

NID 5 v0 nprosge 06/05 05: 00.20 00 ov aa ey 'ee on: nse 
Launch engineers . ...... 2.6.0. 00 se se cece veces 
iid At sn''ba Heute: da.da- vo: 40 th ove we iveigyio-eeee 
ae sn as. ce ptt 00 9 vd. og pe ae: ape os 
I C0 as cs se 00 trae essen ae en 00-09 ox poe 
NR SG 55-4 056s 3s ino dite 40 00 00 0s ae sw ah 
I i Sip qn inp. 

Timber yard workers... .. 0.0... 0.60 00s0 se cese ee 
Timber camp workers .......... 0.0.60 ce cece ee eos 


THA VHH VHA HHH 
0 CO CM OY © 0 WOO 


Timber concerns: 
See Eee oe a ae eae 
Timber haulers.................... 


Ur 


Building contractors: 
Master carpenters .. 
ae Brae ee ene earns 
SE SSS REL LOE EAE OO Te 
NS RET ee Oe PR een ed 
ha eta as wave ith Wik be, old ae aut Se 
CORCTOREES 00.05 oe 00 00 00 00 00 00 
SEE Ee ee 
SEES DED SRD ACR Seca anomie oe 
aia co: nesushetinn ay Ae dgied ies days 
Foremen .......... .... ++ 
ee a eee ee 


SAA AAR AA AAAS 
Go 00 © 00 00 00 OO OO 

















1 T=time rate; P=plece rate. Source: North Bomeo, Department of Labor and 
2 1M$-US$0. 32. Welfare. Report, 1959. Jesselton: 1960. 27 pp. 








TABLE 5. PERU: DAILY FARM WAGES, BY OCCUPATION, NOVEMBER 1960 
(In soles!) 


Occupation Middle range Average 








Farm hand: 
i ee eek, alice sn se QR ecce entey elcbian bi bike cotae AEs v0 bon ne 30-52 4l 
ameter te cc ooo. Neo trtnive coher ore Oe ce odode cll 16-25 18 

Tractor operator: 
EE oi os bate oe sag ge ogee an fe eorgs serge coion su. om nel gmnae pt wv othe Leip os on be one 25- 30 27 
I ans beeen se. ne Sone sepee-ne 50 09.00 sein: nthe sminacon:en seve aniteve ee 46 0 28- 43 37 

Ek a SL see cen lolly meena obed Aaiieh xbdonion 13-18 16 

Plowman: 
Ne a coalign: kien ah sn abi pb caged vb Nr Mi been abeabenbe 27-51 45 
NSO ONE ORD NOTE | EY) NE Oe 13-25 19 

OS 5. 0s carreras pecs fo cpsenceyppes eo nu ce onleg.coily ween ge'encb balan ee eoise-as 13-18 15 

eR RAIMA 55h siaa cy 05 dk Sica ts> eules Zo Le koe aqeguehecibo «ences Ae saad acienns 11-18 15 

BIN 5a 5d ic a0: ox gaits piss ow op aaree ee ages vs bw 3b 00 pepe eager oad an eo fo as: ah on was 14-21 18 

SPr@yere noe. cose ce ce ce sereeen cn oe on on geo on cee oe oe oe ne a ee naan oe ne ae oe ce nace en es 13-20 17 

SN 2 alia eal shia sg es varia ndiee ai oe oi pasion ah: vs Mita boleh bain de 40 13-19 17 











1 1 sole=US$0.037. 





TABLE 6. PERU: AVERAGE WAGES AND SALARIES IN THE LIMA-CALLAO AREA AND IN AREQUIPA, PERU, 
BY INDUSTRY, DECEMBER 1960 


(In soles!) 
Lima-Callao Arequipa 








Average Average Average Average 
monthly daily monthly daily 
salary wage salary wage 


2, 930 45. 27 1, 995 33.56 


ih bs La 5s 0n, 06 90-20 soins we om ene 2 0 to be 3,076 47.74 2, 278 38.27 
ES Seen ee eee! eee ee 3,196 40.76 3, 022 47.45 
IR esha soy te: in tigi ee m6 wpa pyr wo vate ahs 3, 087 69. 23 3, 086 32.94 
REE EN ETA eee eee Peer: GN 3,248 57.34 2, 363 45,22 
SR IOI. 0.2000 50> v0: 20 00 coon oe 00 20 come 2,024 33.00 1, 528 24, 38 

2, 538 46.44 1, 946 37.54 


ii os do os ae ivine. Sonsiwabed ae. acsevees 
3,632 44.22 


Industry 





PVOTIIIO a on on ve 0s 00 cose on seen eningen on 08 20 enres 00 00 00 00 





iris hon ny on eagies gape se conyne oh a wv 40 vee 
I i esinnish secm:on py pry te-ee ov 30 er beite nese ance 2, 806 58. 20 1,175 34.87 
RE RS. 2 Sil 5 SE ST 2,675 37.91 | 2,078 29, 96 
i. ox nse} in 00 90 gh. 08 spin enteee vo 4, 603 61.94 “" ws 
I sii ip gc we do 9h tes n,n pte ee 2, 888 41.89 1, 881 29.62 
0 EES IEEE CEOS Bie ONE ERE A? 3,958 50.04 1, 980 19.19 
Commerce, banks, and insurance.......... ...... +. 


2, 707- 3, 566 | 35. 95- 39. 04 1,942 22. 28 
3, 155-3, 458] 55. 78- 58. 49 2,149 47.51 


Transport and communications.............. 0+. 
1, 673- 3, 005| 23. 00- 39. 29 1,519 29. 08 


IN id sreth cc AE Ble nts id 50 ects Sai oe $w'snnn hb 06 a sees 
1 

1 sole=US$0.037 Source: Ministerio de Trabajo y Asuntos Indi 

genas Servicio Cooperativo del Empleo, Estadisticas 

de Trabajo, Primer Trimestre de 1961. Lima Pem. 




















TABLE 7. SWITZERLAND: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS b, BY INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1960 


(In Swiss francs?) 





Male workers 
Young 


Semiskilled | Female | workers 
Industry Skilled and workers (under 18) 


unskilled 








= 
S—) 
tw 


4.00 3-33 2.29 


3. 76 3.05 
3.80 3.31 





tin ob sf sag os o9 aptap ib es win ol eink eae 


aay ee ee yee, 

Clothing, eoverd:.. i“ 2.22 

Food, beverages, and Ghecce eh Poe 3.94 2.12 
| Chemicals... be dicheate 4.39 2. 36 

Paper and leather Saks gape wailed ioe 4.09 ; 2. 16 
' Graphic arts.. 4.87 ‘ 2.28 
| Wood . mee: 3 Re euei ised vive aie eloapsve ve oe es 3.51 2.11 
| Metals al techiand® eee Gets Parnes 4.01 2.33 
| Watches, clocks, and jewelty...... ccteiaaeeitie tines 4.55 2.75 
I on cc cot nu: ne bd acdps ave beupcos 00 90-04 3. 87 2.19 
INN 4 550 Cc ian cad de Wes salbappdete OD 3.74 2. 33 
I I bac v5c.cn 5 ne pin ow samedenh ob te od psec be if 4.01 2. 31 
E Private transport .... .. ...c.. 2. cc ce es cece soso ee oe co ee 3.90 -- 


PRN NN REED ee ee 


"ABSSSAYSASAaR 

















1 Includes family allowances cost of living al- Source: Departement Federal de 1|’Economie 


lowances, and other regular supplementary payments. Publique (Federal Department of Public Economy). 
2 1 SF=US$0. 2307. La Vie Economique, June 1961 


3 Children’s allowances not included for this 
industry. 





TABLE 8. VENEZUELA: WAGE RATES APPLICABLE TO CONSTRUCTION WORKERS, BY ZONE AND OCCUPATION, 
JUNE 1961 





3 


Daily wage (in bolivares2), by zone 





Occupation 
Zone 3 





OS EEE ERED ERTS CO OEE Me 
ESE OLLIE, TO GOT TORT AY Be 
ES OSI ETE EET. OGLE GAAS REM GATET CceeT 
Helper ...,.,..... 

Bricklayer 2d class... 

Bricklayer 1st dass .. 

I ie alanis an oi ss deed) eat dageihs agin ea kopegeipes stdd Am 
aces exndlas sais verghinisigecaviis te va ip ppeminem: ow Gh wea 
IN 000 sine steed Sain he co cvintpsiapate: ov oy eehoeee oh spss qos'endh: dps 
RIGOOST Bl CIABE 65 00.000 co oe 00 oc oe os ‘ 
i ow wc bcbeedelapgescgeoblos-dabarns ab 
I lt a CO A OY RARE ME: 
SAREE AM RA COD SAL OY TET YET 
SEN EET EON EI ONS Eee Tame 
Master plumber...... .. .... 

Electrician 2d class.... 

EN EE a SS Rin. eee 
EES a ae OR Roiee eee ee 
So 2 seme selene entation 66 aaaclaal 
EST a RECO? rae 
MaSter granite worker.. .. 

NN 8 NT, SET ees POE 00 0s crn ne oa 
Painter Ist class... 

Master painiéer... is 

Waterproofer 2d clase... 

Waterproofer Ist class... 

oi hin kn sp nen ve espero esiad teled “eee pikae teeta 
TR RR Re ee PPS oO FE ne 
a a da 
Winchmaan .. mete 

Concrete mixer » operator, 2d dees .. 

Concrete mixer operator, lst ein... 

Watchman... ni Vite ee 

Warehouseman 2d haae.. . 

Warehouseman lst * ci NESE See eee MOS ORY gO 
Timekeeper.... Gi 2A ani sin see Saloni et odes Sine Shoal 
Chauffeur 2d shone ; 
a ee lenrepiaiy ine aes 
EE I ee ne en ee: 
i on cay ag dik Su aaaunrale Man al 
I a al le 
Dynamiter...... .. .. intaienude 

Chief of blasting operations .. 

Light equipment operator ......... 

Heavy equipment operator 2d class... 

Heavy equipment operator 1st class... 











See footnotes at end of table. 





TABLE 8. VENEZUELA: WAGE RATES APPLICABLE TO CONSTRUCTION WORKERS, BY ZONE AND OCCUPATION, 
JUNE 19614-Continued 





Occupation 


Daily wage (in bolivares 2), by zone3 





Zone! 


Zone2 


Zone 3 





Excavating shovel operator up to 1 cubic yard 2d class........ 
Excavating shovel operator up to 1 cubic yard Ist class... . 
Excavating shovel me of more than 1 cubic yard 


2d class.,.. sik 
Excavating shovel operator of t more . than 1 ‘cubic yard 
1st class.. a <a ake aticay okie iabiike ; 
Grader and scraper operator... PUA ite seinecve's 
Crane operator 2d class... 
Crane operator lst aie... regina 


Chief of eanenenry: chante be bint to election dgibatttds GARG titty ols 


Greaser.. Ps 

Welder 24 dens... 

Welder 1st dame. ie 

Mechanic 2nd po 5 sli it eta 

Mechanic Ist class .......... 0. cece ce cece ce ee ce ee es 
Chief of mechanics .............. 


30 
40 


45 


55 
35 
30 
40 
45 
26 
25 
30 
25 
35 
50 








26 
36 





28 
38 





1 By agreement reached June 15 between the 


tion Employers Association. 
2 1 bolivar=US$0.03. 


3 Zone 1: Area within a 25 kilometer radius of 
Construction Workers Federation and the Construc- Caracas; Zone 2: States of Tachira, Merida, Trujillo, 


Apure and Barinas; Zone 3: rest of Venezuela. 











MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR @ @ @ 


In the past 6 years, the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued multilithed 
monographs, averaging about 25 pages, on labor in —— 
Argentina *France Japan Philippines 
*Belgian Congo Ghana *Lebanon South Korea 
* Bolivia Greece Liberia = Union 
*Brazil Honduras Libya cl 
Burma Iceland Malaya Thailand 
Ceylon India * Mexico Tunisia 
Chile Indonesia Morocco Turkey 
*Cuba Iran *Pakistan Uruguay 
Egypt * Italy Peru baste 


The Division has also prepared monographs on the following topics: 

Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and Sweden 

Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 

*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of Industrial Production 

Workers in Belgium, France, Italy, Portugal, and Spain 

Latin American Labor Legislation 

Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 

Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 

The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


* Out of print. 


Copies of the monographs are available without charge to those who have a special 
interest in the subject. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor 
Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 





The latest in the series is — 


LABOR 


Law and Practice in 


HONDURAS 


September 1961 37 pp. 
BLS Report No. 189 


The above publication is for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Govemment Printing Office, Washington 25, D-C. 
Price, 30 cents. 














